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pw Can the New World Help 
») Make the Whole World New? 


* 


® WirtH: More than half of the world’s people do not have 
igh to eat. More than half cannot read or write. But for the first 
in history the people of the highly developed countries are recog- 
#g their responsibility for aiding the underdeveloped countries. 
he first time practical steps are being taken under international 
ces to raise the level of life of all the people of all the world. 
re in Paris, while a few blocks away from us the United. Nations 
been deadlocked on such issues as disarmament, atomic-energy 
Fol, and other questions—agreement upon which we hope will 
ually lay the foundations for peace—here at UNESCO House 
sentatives of the social sciences from twenty universities and re- 
#h centers of the world have been meeting to perfect plans for 
fring their knowledge and skills to bear upon the urgent problems of 
y, illiteracy, disease, and despair which afflict a large portion of 
ind. We have been particularly concerned with what is generally 
fen of as the backward areas of the world. We have been consider- 
fvays and means of increasing their production to make it possible 
| em to support their people, the best ways of leading them out of 
Hitive feudalism into the age of the machine, industry, cities, and 
e. From my observations and discussion here I can testify to the 
at most of the world which has been by-passed by modern tech- 
yy and science desperately wants the opportunity to secure the 
mtages which come from modern civilization. But the alert leaders 
fese countries—many of which have recently acquired their political 
bendence—also know that modern industrialism and science will 
> new problems. They hope, if possible, to obtain the aid of expert 
e on how to avoid and overcome these foreseeable problems. 
jy parts of the world—Africa, India, Burma, Indonesia, Indo- 
h, the Middle East—have been urgently requesting UNESCO for 
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competent experts to advise with them on how to guide their progres 
into the age of the modern machine and of science which is no 
dawning. UNESCO has been sending groups of experts to as many 
areas as its resources will allow. But the number of qualified expert 
and the means to make them available are limited. 

This is why we are meeting to consider how we might best responc 
to the widespread and urgent need for technical assistance. It is not : 
question of exporting wheat and coal and medicines—although they are 
needed—but of know-how, skill, and talent. 

Joining me today in this discussion are my colleagues here 
UNESCO: Otto Klineberg, professor of psychology at Columbia Uni 
versity, for a number of years special consultant to UNESCO on ques 
tions of international tensions, who has done outstanding research or 
racial characteristics and national cultures; and Madame Alva Myrdal 
director of the social science department of UNESCO, eminent soci 
scientist from Sweden, who has made brilliant contributions to ou 
knowledge of population and the family and who, before coming te 
UNESCO, has had a distinguished record of service with the Unitec 
Nations. 

Klineberg and Madame Myrdal, let me ask you what we mean by 
“underdeveloped” countries. 


Mr. Kurneserc: I have always been disturbed by this term “unde 
developed countries.” I always feel like asking, “Underdeveloped is 
what way?” because certainly nations which may be underdevelopec 
technically may be overdeveloped as compared with other nations ir 
other directions—in certain aspects of their cultural life, for exampl 


Mr. Wirt: That is, they may have a very poor, unproductive agri 
culture and no factories, but they may have a highly complex religion 
and art. 


Mr. Kutnesere: Yes, or a complex system of family relationships 


Mapame Myroat: But what we most often mean when we talk abo 
this and use this term is that they are economically underdevelopee 
and that they do not use the most modern methods of productio 
Because of all this they are kept in poverty—and we think nowaday 


an unnecessary poverty. They seem to be by-passed by modern civili 
zation. 
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~ Mr. Wirtn: And by opportunity, Madame Myrdal. If by “under- 

eveloped” we mean those countries which have really literally been by- 
passed by modern science and modern production, modern medicine 
and so forth, then we can infer that the aid which we are going to give 
them is going to remedy that condition. Is that so? 


Mr. Kuineperc: We can certainly hope so. But we must remember 
that, when we give them aid, it is not enough to think of aid in eco- 
nomic terms. What we speak of—technical change or technological 
change or technical assistance—really covers a tremendous variety of 
different kinds of activities. Even though we have decided that under- 
developed means underdeveloped so far as production or economic life 
is concerned, when we introduce technical change we really introduce 
it on a very broad front and cover a great many other things besides 
urely economic changes. 


Mr. WirtH: Madame Myrdal has emphasized the fact that the pur- 
pose of these changes is to improve the welfare of the people largely or 
primarily through giving them some new economic resources, but is 
there anything else? 


MapaMeE Myropat: As a representative of UNESCO particularly I feel 
it my duty and responsibility to stress that this aid which we are bring- 
ing—this induced change which we are forcing upon the people or 
causing in their countries—should be harmonized with their own cul- 
tural values and social progress. Economic progress and respect for 
cultural values should go hand in hand. 


_ Mr. Wirtu: That is, it is not first of all merely the tools or the ma- 
chines, but it is also such things as education and science and medicine; 
and if I may, for a moment, refer to your organization, Madame 
Myrdal, these letters UNESCO stand, as I understand it, for the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. You 
do not have much to give in the way of economic aid, do you? 


Mapame Myroat: No, but we have the concept which I think is very 
important of fundamental education, which, of course, is the one way 
of saying that we want to make the second half of the world literate as 
well as the first half, because the world cannot remain half free and half 
slave. We cannot have half of them living in ignorance and half of 
them going very far and wide in knowledge. But that fundamental 
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education is not just a campaign against illiteracy. It is really lay, 
the groundwork for all kinds of development, including econo» 
development also. It is teaching people a better way of living, a 
efficient way of living their everyday life, but living it their own 


Mr. Wirt: Bringing them skills but also giving them the kinds 
things which they want, not merely the things which we want! 


Mapame Myroat: Certainly. 


Mr. Kuinezere: In talking about giving them skills, I would t 
your example of education to mean that technical change occurs 0) 
very broad front. I would also like to suggest that, even when * 
introduce purely economic changes, you are causing quite a disruptt 
or change in many other noneconomic aspects of life. 

I wonder if I have time to tell of an experience which I heard ab» 
through my famous teacher, Professor Franz Boas, the anthropolos 
of Columbia University. He studied the culture of the Indian tribes: 
the northwest coast of America, and they had a custom that they cal 
the potlatch. Potlatch, as I am sure you know, is a system of giv? 
away or destroying a lot of property in order to prove what a wona 
ful man you are and how high you stand in the hierarchy of ye 
group. But, of course, from the point of view of the non-Indian authe 
ties, the potlatch was a very wasteful economic form of behav? 
People do not just give away or destroy property in order to obt 
status, so the potlatch was forbidden. 


Mr. Wirtu: By the government? 


Mr. Kuinezerc: Yes, by the government. And one of these Indii 
wrote back to Boas—Boas had taught some of them to write to hin 
and said, “The government has banned the potlatch. We now hi 
nothing left to live for.” 


Mr. Wirtu: That shows me that unless we understand what the « 
ture—that is, the actual life which people lead—is about, we are lik 
to make many, many mistakes and to disrupt a lot of things wh 
we cannot really afford to disrupt. 


Mr. Kuineserc: Yes, and in this particular case, you see, if they | 
not have the potlatch, no one knew who had authority over whom, 
one could decide who was a superior or an inferior person in the gro 
So it was literally true that a tremendous part of their life, not just th 
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economic life but their whole system of interpersonal relations, was 
disrupted by the fact that they could not give potlatches any more. 


Mr. Wirtn: One of the things which happens when we introduce 
a factory, let us say, or a new tool into a new society is that we increase 
the productive power, and the result is usually that people have more 
income, and then their numbers increase. 


MapameE Myroat: Yes, certainly, the first result which we can notice 
is that their numbers increase. They do not die so often or so early as 
before, and we get a race between economic productivity and human 
productivity. So far the human productivity has really gone ahead of 
the economic productivity. People are still hungry, and because of this 
increase in their numbers they are, in many large regions of the world, 
hungrier today than they were before this development started. That is 
one of the very, very important problems which the world might have 
to face in a very serious way some time. 


Mr. Wirtn: That is to say, if more people are going to be hungry, 
we have not improved the situation very much. In other words, as we 
introduce greater productive powers, we must also look at the problem 
of the balance between population and resources. Otherwise, we simply 
have a static condition of misery. 


Mapame Myrpat: We are back to that question of balance today, and 
I think that that is one of the most important ones here, because we 
have now technical experts and technical knowledge to export to dif- 
ferent countries, but we do not have any real knowledge of how these 
different measures work together, how they are to be integrated, or 


~ whether, by going ahead in one direction first and forgetting the others, 


x 


“we might upset the whole balance in the old system as it was. Then we 


might ask ourselves if we might not cause even greater harm than we 
give in benefit. 

Mr. Kurneserc: That is another way of putting the problem with 
which we started. We cannot look at this whole question of technical 
change from one point of view alone. We have to see all the implica- 
tions; we have to see the way in which they form a total pattern or con- 


- figuration of events. 


Mapame Myrpat: I think that that is what joins us here today as 
social scientists. We are aware of that pattern, and that is really the 
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thing which we have to say. We might even wonder if one would not 
need to have a real anthropological mapping of the previous conditions 
before one starts to introduce new measures of change. That may be. 
going too far. 


Mr. Wirt: What you are suggesting, Madame Myrdal, is that we: 
should have a thorough knowledge of the country into which we are: 
going, its cultural life and its values, what the people appreciate and! 
what the people reject, what are the important things to them, before: 
we go in to make any deliberate changes whatsoever. Of course, we are: 
talking only about deliberate changes which are introduced by a friend-- 
ly outsider, and we are not talking about the kind of changes whichi 
went on, let us say, in the Western world in the course of the Industrial | 
Revolution. 


Mr. Kurneserc: I would myself echo Madame Myrdal’s reference to) 
the importance of having, if you like, the anthropological background] 
before going into a particular culture or particular national community’ 
to make any changes. It is a terribly dangerous thing to go in without 
knowing the whole of the culture or as much of it as one can conceiv-- 
ably get hold. I want to ask you, Madame Myrdal, whether you could! 
tell us anything about the manner in which people are being trained,, 
those who are going in from one country into another country, in orders 
to introduce certain economic or other changes. How are they being? 
trained? What kind of briefing do they get? What kind of understand— 
ing do they have, usually, of the culture into which they are going?? 
Task that question because to me that is one of the most important pre~ 


cautions of which we must be aware before we go into another culture: 
different from our own. 


MapaMeE Myroat: All those who are concerned with international 
technical assistance are, of course, very much aware of those needs. I] 
cannot say that so much has been done in order to get the people to- 
gether and give them a thorough briefing in the knowledge of the 
country where they are going, but it is simply because we do not have 
enough of an international body of knowledge yet. ; 

And here I would like to turn to Professor Wirth, because I knows 
that the United States has done most along these lines. Most of the 
knowledge is available there. You have special institutes, and you have 
area studies, which are a new development I think in the university 
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organization. The rest of the world has much to gain from your organi- 
zation of academic studies along these lines. It would be very interesting 
to have what you have there and how that can serve us and be pooled 
together with knowledge from other countries so that we can get this 
international body of knowledge, which I think is lacking. 


Mr. Wirtu: In the United States, as Klineberg I am sure will agree, 
there are many programs under way to anticipate what the problems 
will be when we try to introduce new methods and how this change 
might best be guided. It is being done essentially in two ways: In one 
way the world has been broken down into areas—certain parts of 
Africa or the Far East or the Middle East. We try to find out all about 
the geographic and cultural background, the society and the way it 
developed in these area studies. And that means that we are always 
looking for whom we can approach in these areas and what kind of 
orientation we would have to have before we did anything. There is an 
old expression which used to be used by the empire builders, especially 
the British: When you go into an area, the first job is to “spot the 
chief,” that is, to find out who has authority and to whom you must 
introduce these changes so that you do not really “talk up the tree,” as 
we say. Now, the second kind of studies which we have are the studies 
which follow these chain reactions which are set up when we introduce 
something new—a new factory, for instance—whether all the other 
changes go along with that in the way of distributing the rhythm 
of people’s lives, their demands, their diet, their health, their family 
organization, their form of government, the arrangement between the 
classes in society and who has authority and power. These studies are, 
of course, of a very complicated nature, and they are specialized along 
the lines of disciplines like economic studies and social-psychological 
studies and cultural-anthropological studies and sociological studies. 
We try to pool this knowledge so as to give, as nearly as we can, the 
best guide to those people who want to develop programs both in tell- 
ing them what is possible and in telling them how to introduce the new 
idea and how to make it do what they want to do. 


Mr. Kuineperc: That training program which has been begun in 
certain countries, and which I would certainly like to see extended to 
other countries and conducted on an international scale, is of the great- 
est importance because otherwise we will not have a proper under- 
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standing of the needs of the people into whose lives technical changes 
have been introduced. After all, it is their needs which are important, 
not our own, when we introduce technical change. We would be able 
much better, I think, to anticipate the consequences of these changes if 
we knew more about the people and their values and their needs. We 
would be able to introduce the proper safeguards in connection with 
the changes which we help to produce. We would fit our techniques, 
the new techniques, into the ways of the people. There would be a 
harmonization of the new ways of doing things with the old ways and 
the old patterns. We would be able to keep in mind the values of the 
peoples into whose lives this cultural or technical change has been 
introduced. We have to do it, I think, and at the same time safeguard 
their most important values. So, all in all, I see this as one of the most 
important problems in this whole area. 


Mr. WirtH: You, Madame Myrdal, are in a position here in Paris at 
the headquarters of UNESCO where you can see how much of a need 
there is for this sort of thing. Do you really get many requests from 
many parts of the world for this kind of aid? 


MapaMe Myrpat: We get a tremendous number of requests for spe- 
cific aid, for experts in many technical fields, and for fellowships and 
missions, and so on. What I think we do not get is requests for these 
kinds of general studies and general aid to planning—all these things 
about which we are talking—to increase our understanding of how to 
plan the development in a synchronized way. I think that what we as 
social scientists are really looking toward is the time when all the 
sciences will cooperate in the planning of the progress. I think that we 
also would need to pool that knowledge in an international way. We in 


UNESCO are trying to promote some such studies, but they are only 
on a pilot basis. 


We are conducting one study in a community in the Belgian Congo 
through the intermediary of the International African Institute, taking 
a community where there are practically one or two centuries’ develop- 
ment mirrored in the same community, because you have some people 
still living in the old rural economy, and you have some moving into 
modern industries, and you have also a big factory. Now, here we hope 
to be able to see the different layers, one upon another, of these effects, 
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ally to study the chain reactions, as you just said, and that, of course, 
ight to be done internationally. 


Mr. Wirtu: I have had an experience like that. Just a week before I 
ft Chicago to come over here to this meeting in Paris, a high official 
one of the African colonies which had been given semi-independence 
ime to me, and he said, “The Europeans are going to introduce a 
ctory into our colony, and that means the life of our people is going 
| be changed. It’s going to be disrupted, and I can anticipate a lot of 
ouble because our people now want the same things which the 
uropeans have. They have heard about it over the radio, and they 
ave seen pictures of it and they want it, too. And if the Europeans get 
1e wage and the natives get maybe one-fourth or one-fifth or one-tenth 
; much, it is not going to work very well. What am I going to do, since 
ie British or the French, or whoever it is, will insist on living on a 
gher standard of living?” 

I suggested to him that perhaps there ought to be a uniform wage 
ale for natives and Europeans alike and that the road to opportunity— 
at is, to rise in the social scale, to get the jobs as foremen—should be 
yen to the natives as well as the Europeans. I also suggested that per- 
ups they would have to pay the Europeans a bonus for living away 
om home, and that such a cost-of-living allowance could be justified 
it that a different wage scale could not be justified. In other words, 
hat we would have to do is to give equal pay for equal work, regard- 
ss of by whom it is done and then make the adjustments which are 
scessary under the conditions. 

But what you point out, Madame Myrdal, is that this chain reaction 
seds to be studied in concrete cases so that we understand the concrete 
(tural setting in which something is going to be introduced, and, in 
at, the sociologists, the anthropologists, and the social-psychologists 
e going to be of immense value to us, are they not? 


Mr. Kuineserc: I would hope so. I think that there is another aspect 
‘this problem which we ought to say a word about, and that is that 
any people—many Americans, for example—feel that this is a kind of 
ilanthropy, a kind of charity that some nations are giving to others. 
nd sometimes, of course, if they give it that interpretation, they are 
xitimately disturbed by the amount of money which is being poured 
to this enterprise. It is terribly important for everybody to realize 
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that the world is now so interdependent that we cannot have, as Mrs. 
Myrdal said a little earlier, successful development in one part of the 
world and failure to develop in another. This is not philanthropy. This 
is, if you like, enlightened self-interest on the part of those who have 
more privileges to make certain that these privileges are more equally 
distributed and therefore the world does not fall prey to demagoguery 
and all kinds of extreme ideologies which make it difficult for the world 
to live at peace. 


Mapame Myroat: I think that that is very important, that term “en- 
lightened self-interest,” because we should remember that it is neither 
conquest nor missionary work. We are neither saints nor devils in this 
work, and I do think that, when the peoples in different countries un- 
derstand that mutual dependence requires mutual respect, we will reach 
much further. 


Mr. Wirtu: If we all agree here that this aid is necessary and that 
the resources of the social and humanistic sciences must be brought to 
bear upon the problems of guiding this aid, so that it will not disrupt 
the life of peoples too much, or any more than is necessary, and will 
prevent foreseeable disaster, then might I ask this question: Madame 
Myrdal, why should this aid be international? We feel in the United 
States that we have poured out a great deal of treasure and effort to 
help the rest of the world, but is there a special value to aid under inter- 
national auspices as distinguished from national auspices? 


Mapame Myroat: Yes, I think so. There is the deepest value in devel- 
oping this technical assistance as an international, cooperative venture. 
There are also more specific and technical reasons for it. There is a 
danger in having the expert belonging to a nationality. It might not 
matter so much in questions of electro-techniques or something like 
that where the knowledge itself is international, but when we come to 
social questions and educational questions and so on, it really matters 
a lot. What would happen, for instance, if you get in the spring a man 
coming from New Zealand to advise one country on social welfare, and 
he tells them all about the comprehensive social security system, and 


then in the fall you get an American expert, and he tells them to have 
a community-chest system instead? 


Mr. Wirt: That is, one tells them to do it through governmental 
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insurance and the other through private philanthropy, and the two 
might be mutually contradictory. 


Mapame Myroat: Yes. I think we should analyze that kind of prob- 
lem before we get to these countries which want the best available aid. 


Mr. Wirtn: But I have the feeling, Madame Myrdal—I do not know 
whether you share it, though I feel that you probably do—that even 
such aid as is given by individual countries would be more welcomely 
received and would be less subject to suspicion as being given for ulte- 
rior motives if it were put under international auspices. Would you 
agree with that? 


Mapam_E Myenat: I naturally agree. 


Mr. Wirt: Much of the misery and the bitterness of hundreds of 
millions of people in the world can be relieved by bringing to the people 
who have been by-passed by opportunity the benefits of modern science 
and technology. The know-how which has made the New World pros- 
perous can help the whole world to produce more food, clothing, and 
shelter, to cure disease, to develop human talents, to lead happier lives, 
and to participate in governments of their own choosing. It is not 
merely our moral obligation to make our technical knowledge available; 
it is also in our own best interest. For if half of the world is impov- 
erished and ignorant, the other half cannot long remain secure and 
prosperous. We cannot in the long run afford to give all the direct aid 
in the form of food and other necessities to bring the whole world up to 
4 minimum standard of life. But we can export our technical knowl- 
edge to enable people to help themselves. 

If this is to be done efficiently, it calls for international organization. 
Only in this way will we reduce waste, minimize contradiction, and 
avoid the suspicion that independent national programs would inevita- 
bly arouse. In introducing new tools and machinery and new methods 
of agriculture and new industries, those who give the aid must be fully 
aware of the background, the habits and customs, and the preferences 
of the people who are to receive the aid. Ignorance of the culture of a 
people—their practices, their prejudices, their preferences—often re- 
sults in the failure of the new ideas to take root. In extending this help, 
we must enlist the interest of those who are to receive it. The new ideas 
must be made understandable, must be welcome, and must be tied into 
he established institutions of the old society in which they are expected 
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to bear fruit. Technical experts are scarce, and, since our aim is to he 
people to help themselves, we must encourage them to acquire o1 
knowledge and our skills and to produce as rapidly as possible a grot 
of native experts who can harmonize the new with the old and tu 
dependence upon us speedily into self-reliance. 

Change in any one part of the life of a people produces changes in < 
the other parts. Failure to be cognizant of this chain reaction may ge 
erate new problems which are worse than the old, which the aid w 
designed to cure. 

Guiding this aid to underdeveloped areas provides a challenge to s 
cial scientists the world over and to the United Nations Education 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, which has been charged with tk 
responsibility for helping to bring to bear the concerted intelligence « 
the world upon the problems of all mankind. 
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THE INSCRIPTION ON OUR HEARTS* 
By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
* 


THIS country has been thrust against its will into a position of leader- 
ship in the world. To hold such a position without undue disquiet re- 
quires experience and education. The experience the United States has 
had has been so slight that no European nation would regard it as any 
experience at all. Our prosperity has rested largely on our huge internal 
market. Our eyes have been fastened on the development of our own 
vast territories. We were impregnable. We were spared the necessity 
of acquiring experience. 

We all know what American education has been. It has been a mar- 
velous thing, for it has rested on the faith that everybody should be 
educated, and its inadequacy to our present tasks should not blind us to 
the originality and power of the spirit that has animated it since the 
Northwest Ordinance. 

The ideal that everybody should be educated has called forth an ef- 
fort in mass education unparalleled in history. The practical difficulties 
of recruiting a staff and building a plant and the intellectual difficulties 
of framing a course of study have been so great that we have largely 
abandoned the effort to find out what education is and what it is for 
and have seemed to conclude that education means being in school and 
that what goes on there does not matter much anyway. 

But this conclusion is to be taken as temporary, reflecting the groping 
of a country struggling toward the attainment of a noble aim without 
a model to guide it. It is always hard to appraise the results of education, 
for we cannot yet tell with any assurance what has determined tie use- 
fulness of one man and the worthlessness of another. 

In this country it is particularly hard to appraise education, because 
we have had such great resources and so many opportunities that we 
could have an educational system that was innocuous, or even harmful, 
without feeling it, or even knowing it. 

We must admit that our education has been very little of that philo- 


* Reprinted by special permission from The Progressive, January, 1952, pp. 5-7. 
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sophical, historical kind which would enable us to understand what is 
going on in the world and to exercise an informed, critical judgment 
upon it. In the absence of education and experience our first reaction in 
the face of a totally new situation is fear, fear of the unknown and un- 
comprehended. 

In addition to the vain and irrelevant effort to build up overwhelm- 
ing military power, we have begun an unprecedented attempt to ensure 
the conformity of our citizens. That is, of course, wholly inappropriate 
to the struggle in which we are engaged, for the liberty inscribed on our 
hearts has traditionally includede freedom of thought, speech, and asso- 
ciation, and now, if ever, is the time to show the world the power and 
reality of our devotion to these principles. 

We have become instead the prisoners of our own propaganda, and 
it is small consolation that the State Department, which is responsible 
for much of the propaganda, has become, through Sen. Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, Wisconsin Republican, a conspicuous victim of it. 

The process of insisting on the conformity of our citizens will un- 
dermine democracy, because, as Prof. Tawney has said, the foundation 
of democracy is that sense of spiritual independence which nerves the 
individual to stand alone against the powers of this world. The conse- 
quences of dissent in America today are so serious as to unnerve and in- 
timidate the individual, whether he is a government official, a university 
president, or a private citizen. 

Instead of encouraging independent thought and criticism as the best 
demonstration of the vitality of the truths inscribed on our hearts, we 
are busily engaged in suppressing them. If it is impossible for a man to 
be a professor unless he holds views that the majority will approve, then 
the American universities will become little more than detention homes 
for the young, with technical schools attached. The intellectual level of 
a detesition home is perhaps not of much importance. The important 
ining is that the inmates be detained. But the technological record of 
totalitarian countries suggests that even a technical school cannot long 
maintain a high standard of technical activity if the staff is subjected to 
tests other than the requirement that it be able to do the work expected 
of it. 

We have been so obsessed with hypothetical hydrogen bombs and 
the possible aberrations of minor officials that we have failed to notice 
that there is a great revolution going on in the world. The question is 
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whether it shall be a revolution that rests on devotion to the truths in- 
scribed on our hearts and ends where the American Revolution ended 
or one that uses the slogans of Communism and ends where the Rus- 
sian Revolution ended. 

The faith of our fathers was that the truths inscribed on our hearts 
were inscribed on the hearts of all men; Thomas Jefferson did not be- 
lieve that he was inventing anything. The truths he spoke of were self- 
evident. He explained the separation of the colonies from England in 
ferms to which he expected the instantaneous assent of mankind. 

I believe that the truths of the Declaration of Independence are self- 
evident. I believe that they still awaken an instantaneous response in 
the hearts of all men. I believe that they constitute the best weapon in 
he struggle in which we are engaged. 

The basic convictions of Americans are stated most concisely in the 
Declaration of Independence: “We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and 
he pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights governments are 
nstituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
he governed.” 

Now suddenly we find ourselves without experience and without 

much education facing a power whose leaders regard as false the truths 
nscribed on our hearts. Any dictatorship might deprive us of life, 
iberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Totalitarian government must 
iorrify us, for we believe that the state exists to secure the rights that 
wre ours by nature, that the state exists for the man, not man for 
he state. 
The appearance in arms of the totalitarian animal over enormous 
tretches of the earth arouses in us immediate and deep alarm. We can- 
lot stop to consider his condition, or the nature of the struggle, or the 
means appropriate to it. In the words of the boxing ring, we go in 
winging. 

It is not surprising that some of the swings we have taken have been 
ather wild. The struggle is one for the loyalty and support of mankind 
's we move toward the realization, on a world scale, of the truths in- 
cribed on our hearts. This is not primarily a military struggle. Though 
he Russians have not neglected military preparations, their propaganda 
uggests that they know the struggle is not primarily military. 
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When they exploded their first atomic bomb, they did not say that 
they were going to kill everybody with it. They said that they were going 
to move mountains, irrigate whole continents, and make the desert to 


blossom as the rose. Their most characteristic pose is that of harbingers 


of a new day of peace and plenty. 

The whole conception of military power as decisive exploded with the 
first Russian atomic bomb. Military power is of value when it enables 
you to do something to somebody else that he cannot do to you at about 
the same time to about the same extent. But William Laurence of the 
New York Times estimated long ago that if the Russians could set off 
50 primitive atomic bombs in this country they could kill 40 million 
Americans. Presumably if a hydrogen bomb can be made, the Russians 
can make it, and can then achieve the same effect with five or six 
bombs. The day of force as the determining factor in world affairs 
ended with the end of our atomic monopoly. 

Yet the truths inscribed on our hearts are overlaid with a deep 
stratum of what we like to call realism, which is little but stubborn 
conventionality. Since military power is the ancient and time-honored 
way of being strong, we must have it, and have more of it than anybody 
else, even though it will now weaken us and delude us, and even 
though it is irrelevant to the kind of struggle in which we are engaged. 

If they are to be an effective weapon, we have to live by them. And, 
if we are to live by them, we have to understand them. Though these 
truths are self-evident, they are not self-explanatory and self-operating. 
Here we face a host of basic problems. 


Is equality merely equality of opportunity, and does equality of — 
opportunity mean merely that everybody shall have an equal chance to — 


get the best of everybody else? 

Does liberty mean simply doing as you please without interference 
from the government and without any responsibility to the community? 

Is the pursuit of happiness merely the pursuit of my happiness? 

If I pursue my private advantage, am I pursuing happiness, and shall 
I, in pursuing my private advantage, be led as by an invisible hand to 
promote the common good? 

Does happiness consist in the possession of refrigerators, washing 
machines, and automobiles, with a set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
thrown in? 

Does the fact that governments are instituted to secure our rights 
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nean that I have the right to demand anything from the government 
hat I and my pressure group want, while at the same time I and my 
ressure group insist in the name of liberty on freedom from the 
yovernment? ; 

We need to bring to the surface the truths inscribed on our hearts 
ind vigorously reinterpret and apply them; for we know that we have 
10 longer the simple agrarian society of 1776. Now we must find out 
whether competition can be a substitute for justice, and whether, if 
ndolence and the love of money are the twin curses of mankind, the 
way to overcome the first is to appeal to the second. 

We must discover some means of avoiding the conclusion of 
3ernanos, that a mechanical civilization produces merchandise and 
levours men. Is there a way in which modern man will be able to live 
without becoming daily less and less human? 

What is the relation of private profit and the needs of the com- 
nunity in an industrial age? How can we now accommodate the 
egitimate demands of society and the imprescriptible rights of the hu- 
nan person? 

How can we integrate the currents of contemporary ideas and 
nodern scientific knowledge in a more ordered vision of the world and 
rive at a synthesis that, while preserving variety and difference, lays 
he foundation for understanding, communication, and community, 
vithin our own country and throughout the world? 

These are hard questions, and the frivolity of American education is 
evealed by the fact that in its desire to gratify popular whims it has not 
yrepared our people even to discuss these questions or to take them 
eriously. 

The difficulty with acquiring experience is that under modern condi- 

ions one false move can lead to calamity. The difficulty with educa- 
ion is that it takes time. 
“If we can avoid blundering into war, or talking ourselves into it, or 
caring the Russians into it, we may have the time. We may then be 
ble to generate enough independent thought within the country so 
hat we can provide the world with a demonstration of a nation living 
y the truths that are inscribed on the hearts of all men. The way is 
yng and hard; but the alternative is catastrophe. 
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